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Studies representative of research in content area reading provide extensive but 
inconclusive evidence of the extent and effectiveness of reading in the content areas. 
Some of the studies reviewed in this paper illustrate gains made through special 
instruction in reading in the content areas. They point up the need to integrate reading 
instruction with subject matter and suggest that the content area teachers are best 
equipped to teach the reading and study skills needed in their respective content 
areas. The other studies cited are attempts to examine the relationship between 
general and special reading abilities, the readability of instructions^! materials used in 
the content areas, and the efforts made in the language arts to improve content area 
reading. There is need for better research in teacher training, in relating subject 
matter objectives to reading objectives, in providina adequate materials, in grouping 
for instruction, in the assessment of outcomes, and in the development of guidelines 
for administration and supervision of content area reading programs. A list of 
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It is difficult to evaluate the extent and the effectivcneas of reading 
in the content fields. There are few comparative atudiea which attempt to 
show the superiority of reading in a subject area in relation to reading In 
a special developmental program.* There have been few studies which have at- 
tempted to appraise a total school effort. However, the sheer volume of 
studies dealing with reading in a variety of content areas or concerned with 
problems of reading in content areas is sufficient to warrant the opinion that 
something good is going on. Exactly how good this effort is or how extensive 
it is remains relative but is probably a definite improvement over the situa- 
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tion a decade ago. 

The literature on this topic falls generally into three categories: 

1. Expository or descriptive articles which urge, recommend or demonstrate 
the application of reading principles In the content-area fields. These 
arc numerous and unfortunately I’cpetitious y but their continuing appearance 
In our own Journals, in other professional Journals, and on the programs of 
prQfeeglonal conferences is evidence that the message is being presented* 
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2. Individual studieis relcitin,- i,:i vxr'oa” joecific techniques, applications 
or ijroblertis involves v’irj r 2 ;?(ih - in n; eclal content areas, ‘bine of these 
are action research ar.c. other;i aw r:«ore ambitious, well-controlled studies 
of individual problems or uiide-school efforts. Most of these arc done by- 
people -with an avowed interest in reading. 

3. Investigation by content-area peoj-de themselves relative to the reading 
ability of their students and readability of their own texts — additional 
proof that the subject-matter teachers themselves are involved with this 
problem. 

The evidence is extensive but inconclusive. If the objective is to 
make every content-area teacher concerned with reading instruction as it re- 
lates to his subject-matter and somewhat knowledgable regarding techniques 
and methods, then it is almost impossible to assess the degree and the quality 
of growth. What we have in the literature does confirm a high degr'ee of in- 
tercet on both sides — from reading specialists advocating, recoBoaendlng and 
demonstrating how content-area teachers may extend good reading practice and 
frcaft subject-matter teachers themselves investigating matters of personal 
Interest, Nonetheless the studies are scattered and uncoordinated, probably 
representative of a relatively small portion of the profession. 

Nor can these studies be categorized to permit any general conclusion. 

They cover all levels from fourth grade to college,^ they examine efforts in 
almost all subject-matter areas with English, social studies and science pre- 
dcTiinating; they investigate behaviors as diverse as word ancOysit, vocabidary, 
purposeful reading, the relationship between literal and critical reading, 
both general and specific ^ they are produced by reading specialists and by 
content-area people. Other studies appraise the quality of content-area pre- 
paration for reading instruction, the genera3. role of the content-area teacher, 
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the kiriclc of readir^" pr.-’ielJ ce.3 ItA's-Ov ..t vlu-- yub.lect-matter teachin;:. Others 
aescribe and attenx.'-t tc f-fi’ort " '^r convert vhole departments and 

schools to the need for ins/rovc-n. -»"eui3ri^ ir-s traction in the content areas. 
Specific findings, hovmvor, are lij.-iteti ant'? forbid generalisation. They are 
frequently clouaec by faulty •'ietioccdoo cr analysis, recognized llMitations, 
ana conclusions which have ninlnal appjication. They, nevertheless, indicate 
a relatively high degree of interest, increasing sophistication and focus on 
research efforts , and undoubtedly effect vrider influence — parfciciilarly among 
other content-area teachers — than pragmatism or optimism might recognize. 

The studies presented here, therefore, are selected more as representative 
of what is going on in research than as proof of quality; the conclusions cited 
demonstrate tendencies to this point and directions for the future. 

The first set of studies reviewed demonstrate a variety of efforts 
being made to assess content~>area reading and indicate that the classroom 
teacher may be better equipped to deal with some reading problems than a 
special residing teacher might be. 

General Studies 

One of the earliest studies of reading in the content-areas was done by 
Eva Bond In 1938 (J4). She investigated the relationship between general read- 
ing ability and achievement in specific fields for three-hundred ninth-grade 
pupils. Using principally a series of Cooperative Tests (English, Literary 
Acquaintance, Latin, General Mathematics, Algrbrn, General Science) and the 
Iowa Silent Readijag Test and the Troxler for reading ability, she sought the 
answer to the questions ”How well does a good general reader perfom in Eng- 
lish, Latin, math, and science?*' and "Does he perfom equally veil In all other 
subjects or are some subjects more directly benefited than others?” She con- 
cluded that "There is no such thing as a critical level of reading ability 
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alDove vhich added improveiiierit in reacdtii^^ Is no longer a factor in achiere*- 
meiit at the ninth gi’aae level.' Iier findings "indicate that any increase in 
reading ability will be reflected in increased scholastic achievement." She 
states that her study supports the statemerAt that "Every teacher should be a 
teacher of reading.’' 

(£) described several experiments in which classroom teachers attempted 
to apply reading to their specific content field. One of these viU serve to 
represent vhat can be done by the interested teacher. 

A fourth-grade teacher used her entire class of ^5 children in an attempt 
to see how much gain could be made in arithmetic reasoning in one semester as 
a result of special emphasis on reading skills and vocabulary. She employed 
the Stanford Achievement Teat. Form J , to determine the ability of the students 
to handle paragraph comprehension and arithmetic reasoning. The results shoved 
a range in reading ability from 1.7 to 8.6. The teacher stressed skill and 
comprehension vlth her pupils and gave apecifio 'tiraining in the follovlng 
skills: skimming to find the ansver to a spaelflo guestlon, skimming to get a 
total impression, reading to grasp the nmin Idea, reading to foHov seq.uenee 
of events, reading to note and recall details, follovlng directions, critical 
reading, and remembering vhat one has read. A spseial drill vas given in 
VDcabttlaxy along with eonputitlonal skills. 

Using another form of the S tanford Achievement Test , the teacher assessed 
the Improvement the students made at the end of one semester of the experiment, 
that is, four months having lapsed between the tvo tests. Results indloated a 
substantial gain in both paragraph meaning and arithmetic reasoning. On the 
second test, 22 pupils, or ^9 per cent of the class, vsre ptrforming at fifth- 
grads level and above in paragraph reading. 24 pupils or $3 par cent of the 
class vsre performing at fifty-grade level or better in paragraph reading. The 
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class median gain in poragrapti readirjig was si.; months. The median gain for 
the class in arithmetic reading was 9 months which was equal to twice the time' 
spent in the experiment. 

A careful study by Krantz { 13 ) re-enforces the essential role of the content- 
area teacher in development of reading and study skills. In a comparative 
longitudinal study he examined the relationship of reading abilities and basic 
skills of the elementazy school with success in the interpretation of context 
materials in the high school. Through school records and specific testing, 
he obtained massive data on U71 pupils ; 215 as seventh graders in 19^7 and 
again as eleventh graders in 1932; 236 as seventh graders in 19^9 and again 
as ninth graders in 1932. He used a wide variety of instruments and analysed 
his variables through lero-order correlation and multible regresaion. Among 
his many conclusions, he noted that (l) development of reading ability specific 



to a content area is highly Important to pupil achievement in the elementary 



and secondary school; and ( 2 ) in general, it is highly important to analyse 
the content fields, and find related study skills, as yet unmeasusred. By im- 
plication, he indicates that the content-area teacher is beet equipped to deal 
with these reading and study skills. 

Melie in 1964 (I 6 ) surveyed 177 intermediate-grade teachers to discover 
their use of "approved" reading approaches in the field of science and eoeial 
studies. He listed sixteen areas; 177 or 84,1 per cent of the teachere responded. 
He noted the following: (l) application of "good reading practices" are more 

frequent at successively higher grade levels; ( 2 ) they are more comnon among 
social studies teachere than eelence; (3) the years of experience of a teacher 
is not a eignifioant factor in determining methods; (4) advanced training and 
preparation is not significantly related to difference in method; ( 5 ) teachers ap- 
peared to follow the recommendations of experts in ueing available materiale. 
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This obviously is trio iciiid of informaticr* that we need. Unfortunately 
this study leaves luuch to he aesired iuS total methodology and treatment of 
the material is inaaeq.uate to provide us with very much guidance. It does, 
however, give some hint of the need ana possible application. 

Another important area of concern in intensifying reading Instruction in 
the content areas is the possible value of In-servlct work done hy reading 
consultants. In 1963, Z^epp (26) attempted (l) to identify basic reading and 
reading<-study skills to be emphasized in subject-matter classes of grades 
seven and eight; (2) to help teachers formulate ways to assist pupils to develop 
these skills in grades seven and eight in English, hlstoxy, geography and 
science; (3) to show how a curriciaun coordinator can do good in-eerviee work 
with subjeet-natter teachers; and (k) to see if these efforts bring any ia- 
provanent in pupils' involvement in the program* 

Zepp administered silent reading test, work study skills tests, and social 
studies and science achievement tests to all seventh-grade pupila in Septaiber 
of 1958; he retested them at the end of the eighth grade. In the meantime, 
he held monthly planning sessions with the seven cooperating teachers In an 
attempt to make teachers more sophisticated in the reading areas applicable 
to their eubjeot matter. The results are reported In terms of decile improve- 
ment with no etatlsticel test. For example, from the beginning of the seventh 
to the end of the eighth grade, 53.9 percent of the etudente involved gained 
in silent reading sklUe, 12.9 per cent regressed and 33.2 per cent showed no 
gain* The other improvements were similarly reported. He does suggest, however 
that the following reading and study skills are valuable: pronunciation, word 

meaning, basic locational and reference skills. He concludes that junior high 
school teachers without specialized training in the teaching of reading can be 
guided through in-servlee programe to develop en understendlng of basic reading 
•kills In the regular subject-matter classes. 
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It is regrettable that this study, so very promising, should have serious 
deficiencies. We note the lack of a control group, of statisfical verification, 
the failure to specify the nature of the gains or the effect on the content- 
area served. Little is said with regard to teacher aptitude, cooperation or 
attrition, or of the time involved, nevertheless, it ie studies such as this, 
if properly conducted, which will reveal to us the real degree and nature of 
inprovemeat of reading in the content fields. 

SDiith {^) reported a year-long "experiment” in cooperation toward reading 
improvement by EngXiuh, general science and social studies departments of a 
Ifev York hi^ school. It was designed to evolve a method to improve the read- 
ing and the writing skills of ninth-grade students* The procedures as out- 
lined are excellent and such as should be employed In any departmental effort* 
Actually the report involves nothing more than affirmative observations as 
to the value of the work, the degree of cooperation which existed, and the 
personal satisfaction on the part of the teachers* Again it is regrettable 
that fuller information ie not given with regard to the cooperation of the 
teachers, the varying degrees of cooperation from one department to another, 
and the etrength of leadership involved in the totel progrem* It is interest- 
ing that the general ecienoe teachers who participated in the prognoi claimed 
that they eacriflced almost one-half of the usual content time in order to 
conduct the reading exercises involved. This experiment is likewise illustra- 
tive of the possibilities but it provides us with very little evidence tot 
evaluation* 

These several etudles indicate some of the difficulties involved in any 
attempt to involve ell departments of a school in a totally integrated and 
cooperative reading effort* A study by Bream sad RoChm (jj) poiate up others 
difficulties in enlisting the full cooperation of eubject-matter teachers In 
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In reading development. Working on the premise that knowledge of reading 
skills necessary for successful reeding of subject-matter materials is a pre- 
requisite to teaching the students to actively read such material, they 
sent a questionnaire to the non-reading teachers of sixteen high schools; 
they received seventy returns. The investigators noted; (l) considerable dis- 
crepancy between conception and knowledge of reading skills of sub^Ject-eurea 
teachers and of experts in reading; (2) the thinking of reading experts la 
not being effectively transmitted to subject-area classroom teachers; (3) teach- 
ers seem more aware of stiident incoapetencles than of competencies; (U) laathe- 
natics and English teachers are generally most responsive to the question of 
reading skills; (5) formal or in-service training does not appear to increase 
the avarenasa of reading skills necessary for successful reading In the sub- 
ject areas; (6) the existence of a reading program and the presence of a read- 
ing eipecialiot does not seem to have much effect on the subject-matter teacher's 

«• 

awareness of the student needs. Braam and Roehm concluded that it is evident 
that eoaoBUnioatlon between experts and classroom people is not being effected 
through existing ohaxmels of professional writing, instructional programs 
in the teaching of reading, or by reading speolalists in the schools* 

These studies, then, do represent the need and the possible gains which may 
result from increased effort in the content areas. They demonstrate that indivl- 
d\ial teachers with good will can effect improvement, that the content-area 
teachers are best equipped to deal with some kinds of reading problems; that 
teachers of allied content areas «sy work cooperatively together; but that there 
appears to be a great lack of sophistication in reading techniques among content- 
area teachers and. In general, no concerted effort to integrate reading in- 
struction with subject matter. 
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More Specific Appllcatlong 



5?he foXIoving studies represent effoms at screral lertls and in vary- 
ing reading behaviors and subject matters toward improvement of content-area 
reading. 

Several studies — even seme recently completed but yet unpublished— indicate 
that word analysis on the study of word parts is the best technique or ap- 
proach for vocabulary development in the content fields. Severson (20). 
for example, reports that an experimental groiqi made 17 per cent iMftter gains 
in vocabulary than did the control gropp when vocabulary was attacked througli 
study of prefixes, suffixes, roots and meanings in biology. 

In 1961 Xbester ( 1 £) investigated fifty 6 th-graders to discover differences 
in reading science material for two specific purposes. He developed two tests 
of purpoeefttl reading, eaoh consisting of a series of tventy different e:q^i- 
tory paeseges in science* 0 roiQ» A was instructed to reed to understand step- 
by-step directions; Grovqp B, to find the best explanation of the events, fhe 

ife 

passages were administered tvo eaeh for ten sttocesslve school days* Both gravqMi 
took the same comprehension test and recorded their self-perceived reading be- 
haviors. Kodster found no significant differences in rate or eemprehension 

V 

batveen the tvo groups. Students vlth high intelliitnoe and high scieaoe 
aehievemsnt scored better. In eUL* although the real differanoes are not clear, 
there seaaed to be no notable difference as a result of varying the purpose 
for reading. (Unfortunately no reliability data in snpplied on his instrument 
and the statistical details in the abstract are inadequate.) 

Idkevlee working with sixth graders. Shores (^) found that they were not 
clear In their own minds as to their purposes in reading or hov to apply the 
purposes. Xu yet another study, he (^) reported that pvqiiln do vary their per- 
formance with different kinds of material read for defined purposes. 
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The relationship "between avareness of structural relationships in English 
and ability in reading comprehension was tested by O'Donnell (17). Using a 
self- constructed teat and the Cooperatiye Reading Test, Form Z and the Iowa 
Graimar laforaation Test« Form A with 101 senior high students * he found suffi- 
cient evidence recomsiend the teaching of linguistic structure rather than 
traditional grammar as a major means of developing reading ooeg>rehenslon. 

Forseth (^) found that tenth-grade pupils vho study geometry improve in 
reading ability more than do their classmates of equal initial reading ability 
atnd intelligence vdio study subjects other than gecnetry. He reported signi- 
ficant gains with geosetry students vhereas similar coeqparisons made for 
biology, home economics and industrial arts yielded gains uhieh were not sig- 
nificant. Forseth offers no rationale for this phenomenon. 

Seeking the characteristics of the social- studies reader. Coveil {§) tested 
101 sXerenth-grade American History students. He selected the ten best and the 
ten poorest for intensive case study. The good social studies reader In general: 
(1) has a broad knovledge of technical vocabulary; (2) uaderstsads time and place 
concepts; (3) shovs strength in general and technical Toesbulary and in sentence 
sad paragraph comprehension; (H) has average or better iatelligeBoe^ (5) comes 
tram a middle or i^per- income home; (6) has liberal social views and is active 
in school; (7) likes reading. 

In eontrast, the poor reader is at the opposite end of this oontlnuum In 
all of these charaoteristles and is usually at least one year retarded In school. 
Unfortunately the invectigator did not rank these characteristics or show their 
iaterrelatlonships* Honetheless, the advice |pd evidence here afforded to 
social studies teachers could serve to strengthen their instruct ioaal approach. 

Relationship between Osneral and Special Resdiaa Abilities 

One of the disturbing aspects of studies of reading in the content fields 
is the occurrenee of conflicting or at least non-corrorborating evidence. This 
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is q.ulte marked in the relationship of general reading ability to more specialised 
reading competencies. Perhaps agreauent should not be expected since different 
Instruments and methods are employed and few of the studies reflect sijnllar con- 
trols or purposes. 

Troxel ( 2^ ) . for example, in studying "The Effects of Purpose in the Reading 
of Expository Math Material In Grade 8 " found that speed and aceuraey of reading 
are influenced Iv' the purpose of reading, and that those vho rOad expository math 
material faster and ?*lth greater accuracy also tend to achicTe higher scores on 
general reading ability tests. There is nothing surprising about such a eonelusion* 
Cooper (X) found science-reading ability to be equally related to general 
Yoosbulary, AMtlieh Toeabulaxy^ social studies rocabulMy and science uoeabulary 
vlth correlation coefficients ranging frcn «66 to •85« He concluded that reading 
ability appears to be largely an expression of a student's total intellectual and 
language dcrslopsMnt and that differences arc not specifically related to differences 
among their associated Tocabularlcs. He states that "relatiTsly minor degrccc of in* 
depcnicmcc existing among diffsrsnt reading abilitiss and among diffarsnt sa^plas of 
Toeabulary are assooiated with subJeotiTs attitudes tevi^ ths yarious suhjsot areas," 
Artlcy (2) in tasting 200 slsranth-grads studsnts rsports a eorrslation eosf- 
fioisnt of •19 betvssn ec^prshension in soolal studies and In gsneral oomprehension 
and Inplies that Improysment in rtading in sooial studiss sould help general oom- 
prehension* 

Mansy (l*>) speaks to ths yalue of ths seisnos tssehsr's soaeera with reading* 

She inyestigated the relationship betvesn litsral sad oritiesl rsadiag oenprshsnsion 
of scienee matsrials, betvesn reeding comprehension as measured by e reading sur- 
yey test and that appraised by a literal sad eritissl reading test of selenos* 

Using 513 fifth graders and aeseptsd msasurement instmnsnta shs eanoluded, among 
others, that profioisnsy in oritioal reading of seienoe materials esanot be prediot-^ 
ed from scores obtainsd (a) on literal reading tests in solenoe (b) on group taste 
of yerbal intelUgeaoe of (c) on "general" reading tfsts; nnd that prefleienoy 
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in literal reading of science can only be partially predicted from the same. She 
recoBOnends that, since critical readj.ng ability consists of irelatlTely sepcorate 
abilities, the beat procedure for developing critical reading proficiency is by 
providing instruction in each specific skill. This Instruction needs to be 
systematic and direct. 

Similar to Nancy, Witt (^) examined both social studies reading In general 
and in particular ten specific social studies eonoepts, l.e., ideas of depth and 
breadth uhleh can be applied to past, present and future. Her subjects consisted 
of sixty-tvo seventh graders divided into equated grov^, and she msployed a 
variety of instruments vlth normal smpirieal controls and statistical cars. She 
concluded that (l) the concept approach to teaching social studies is desirable 
to develop critical thinking and (2) reading skills are effective vhen applied 
to social studies but increased skill in reading docs not necessarily mean in- 
ersased wikill in conceptualisation of social studies concepts. 

Aldridge sad Anderson (l) enslysed 300 Mattoaal Merit Scbolership Tcets in 
Xensas in 19^* From a pool of 7000 available tests, they pieked 300 at random-^- 
ons from each of 312 high school lists. They used correlation and multiple re- 
greesion analysis vith ”t** and "f** tests for signifiesnee. Their results rs~ 
vesled that ability in natural science reading vas aeeceq^anied most intensely by 
abilities in irard usage end eoeial studies readingi nath usage vas the least iuper- 
tsnt factor and Inglish usage (punotustlon, spelling, etc.) cootributed nothing. 

Rcadsbility 

Most readiag authorities urge that contcnt«area tsaebers take sj^ccial inter- 
est in the reedebility of the texts they use vith studeats. This one area of read- 
ing docs seem to be a matter of common concern to all the subjoct-matter investi- 
gators but not alvsys vith similar results. 

A vide range of studies vould seam to confirm that moat textbooks and siqpplc- 
mcntsry rofCrcncs books arc bsyond the reading ability, in eoncept load, vocabulary 
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or both, of the students for whom they are intended. These studies generally 
have used the Pale-Chali or the Flesch Readability formulas, the latter more 
frequently and uaually without the hu'iian interest” formula. Two studies, how- 
ever, exercise a caution in the application of readability formulas and in the 
matter of readability iteelf— at least in special areas. 

Marshall (^) in a most careful study in 196?? set out to discover If a read- 
ability formula could predict comprehension of high school physics texts. Be- 
cause he viewed the use of word lists as prohibitive in physics, he decided to 
test the Flesch formula. IShrery eiccepted empirical caution and control, pre- 
and post, was observed* Be selected a passage on electricity from the most com- 
monly used physios text in Kev fork state and rewrote it to raise the readability, 
fie developed a comprehension teat on both passages* fie used the Cooperative 
Reading and the Cooperative Physics tests to determine other variables and eli- 
minated any subjaet with prior knowledge of the subject matter* Every possible 
care was exercised ; the whole was piloted* FinaXIly matched subjects com- 
pleted the reading of the passages, fie found no relationship betvesn raadability 
and eo^praheasiea. Stmd^s in the six pertlelpating high sehools did as well 
on the test of comprehonsion after having reed the passage with lov readability 
as their classmates did after reading the passage with raised readability. The 
good readers and the good physics students scored signifiesntly better then 
their opposites* He concluded that the Flesch formula is not justified with high 
school physios texts and by extension with other technical and ceientifio material* 
This would sssm to raise some questions relative to other readsbility studias of 
specialised materials* 

A study hy Bias (j) in IS^ extends our undsrstsnding ef this matter, apparent- 
ly indicating that reading difficulty makes no difference in the understanding of 
seientifis reading* Unlng seventh graders sslected at randem, he administered 
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eight science selections of approxlmate3y 900 words each with varied difficulty 
In vocahularyt sentence length and style eJ.ong with a single eonprehension test 
on the selections and a four- item rating scale. He toooexercised standard em- 
pirical controls. He found no significant difference in science reading cool- 
prehension between students who read selections containing variations in read- 
ing difficulty of at least three years. He suggests that a test of general 
reading eooqprehenslon seems to be a better predictor of seienee aehievenent than 
a test designed to aeasure general scientiflo information. Ify Implleation, of 
course, his stu4y points up the concept burden of all reading which cannot be 
assessed throu^ existing readability measures. 

These atudias of theneelves deeionstrate oonsicierable interest on the part 
of subjeet-matter professionals regarding the reading ability of their students 
and the materials being used. The more recent studiee cited likevise demonstrate 
a high degree of critieal eopbistioation in approeching the taek« 

Lerge-Scale Proareas 

To bring this review to ecoe kind of optimistie conclusion, let ue briefly 
exiiie efforie end results manifest in a single aren— the langaege erts. 

In 1957 1 Yallaee Remecy ( l8) set out to answer the queetione, "Vhcm, in 
what elaeeee and by shat methods should reading be taught in the high echoolt** 

He ettmapted to present evidence concerning the effeetiveness of a reeding pro- 
grm with the following characteristics: (l) instruetlon in reguler laglieh 

eXeeeee with ao att« 9 t at hoaoganaous grouping; (2) teaching done by regular 
English teachers who had reeaived no training in the teaching of reading; (3) read^ 
ing inetmotien preeented aa part of the instrudion in literature; (^) attmapted 
improvement of four inpcnrient types of reading ekiUsi (a) introduction of the 
seleetion, (h) interpreting the selection, (e) extending ekiUe end abilities, 
and (k) atxtanding interests of the students* 



Raasty set up the program vlth five English teachers, spending one half a 
day each veek helping the program throughout the school year* He held a series of. 
eight one-hour teachers meetings with sereral consultants InTolred. The work it- 
self was conducted with senior high school hoys and girls. The English teach- 
ers spent 120 minutes a veek of class time in the thorough integration of reading, 
literature, grammar and eoaqpositlon. At the end of the school year the tvo read- 
ing tests vere readmlnistered and the amount of grovth eaeh atudent had made in 
reading vaa detezvined. The scores of 138 elsventh-grade students vers subjected 
to statlstieal analysis, all gains being statlstieally slgnlfiesat and equally 
baneficiaX for students of high and lov mental ability, boys as vail as girls. 

Bsmsegr raported that tvo control groups of 78 students eaeh made gains of 
fbur percestlls points as ocsqparod to averags gains of thirtoon porcontile points 
by tho oxperimsBtal groins. Although the research as reported does raise quec- 

tlons, it is the aooperatlve|ff6rt and the ei^irlcal meth o dology— hovever limited— 

* 

idileh la eneouraglag. 

In separate studies, Kuth Reeres ( 1 ^) ^ Hohert Clark (6) report similar ef- 
forts. Heeives vorked vlth threo lov eighth-grade classes mad three English teaeh- 
ers, three sotial studies teachers and three science teaehers. Clark reorganised 
the Ingliah department into seven non-graded levels, assisting the teachers 
through i»-aerviea programs. Hooves reportsd most emcouragiai galas at the com- 
aiusiom of the year as cvideiMe through staadardiied toots. But she likevise 
reports that efforts to ronev the program the foHoving year vlth different 
teaehora vare uaauoceasful. It had been the control of th# oapcriniint, the organi- 
sation of tho gr o u p working togothor, and the foeua of iiterost on Improvement 
in reading that had made for sueeess. Clark too felt that their program had hoea 
•uctoasful, partioularly tha enthusiasm and eooperation of the ecntemt teachers 
who reapcmdad admirably to information and diroetion. 
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Concluding B«Biaxka 

The thre* report! Juit cited frame quite well the ppsalbillties end the dif- 
ficulties inrolred with efforts to improve reading in the content fields. It is 
difficult to organise, sustain and empirically evaluate any program which pemits 
such a vide variety of almost uncontrollable variables. let the efforts continue— 
althou^ ve must admit that we are still in the infancy of the endeavor. 

On the other hand, as Walter Hill (n) points out, there are subjective optim- 
istic sigas. There is a gradual shift in teacher attitude, marked by growing inter- 
est in the problsai of reading skills end reading ii^provement among all junior and 
senior hi|^ eehool teachers. Thsy are raising questiona— quastloBs which cause them 
to wonder vhether anything except a foU-ecale aU-aohool progrsm will ever improve 
reeding inetruetion. More and more teaehars ara retogniaing that reading a math 
prohlam, a aevapi^ faature, an industrial daaign, a dreaa pattern, or locating 
and eritieally evaluating special raaoiforoe matariaXs ia not aoMthing apart from 
the respoMihUity of every teacher. They knee that reading ehillty and inteUectaaX 
eewMa are ooaplamant ary • They aee first-hand evidenca of the high positive eorre- 
lation between reading ability and academic saecess. They are finding it aore sat- 
isfactory to wortc with poodor otudenta in the claaerocM, finding aaterlala end 

to fit thoifr nooda than to assign thm to apooial raading prograaa or ocli- 
atantly rtaanign them olaevhare. Furtheraore, thay ramliio tbo toll faUure takes 
oa tha aorala of tho iniividmal stadant , both hia aatiafaatlon la aohool and his 
ohaneoa oa tha port of toaataors of eontant subjects. And far these who look, thore 
ar# a aaltitade of contont-area taaehers idio are— possibly unconaeioualy— effooting 
good rood ing toehaiqpas in their aonwl daily teaching. For ve oea take it as 
axioaatis that any good taacher must ba a good teacher of r«2ading In his fitld. 

Othors» Boro knovladgaable than I, agret that reaeareh in tha area la **aeanty*' 
(Traxler), "too variod ^ pofalt clasaifiaatlon*' (Townsaad), "gaaerally meager end 
Insaffioieat" (tamers). Tbers are few completely satisfactory p rogrsas which ads- 

tpatoly eaphasise tho toaehing of leading in shbjoet aroas. Far moro and bsttor ro- 
soareh is aoodsd: rsssaroh in teashsr training, in the correlation of sabject-aattor 

o ^ 
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objectives and content improvtanent with reading objectives, tue provision 
of adet^uate materials, grouping for instruction, measurement and evaluation 
of outcomes, and establishmeiit of guidelines for the administration and 
supeirvlaion of programs once in operation. 

*’Are ve, then, really improving reading in the content areast” Fortim- 
ately I do not have to give any categorical answer to that question. Per- 
haps *y colleagues can Justify a confident "Yea** or "Nay"— I admit to a ten- 
tative "Maybe". There is ample evidence of iutereat but certainly vhat I 
have here presented can hardly clarify, and possibly nay only confust the 
iaaua. 
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